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Universal Education., 


Lxtract from an Address Delivered before the State Teachers Association, 
on Monday August 2d, 1865, by Hon. T. O. Howe. 

Education must be more general. Thatisnotenough. It must 
be universal. I mean absolutely universal. 

There should not be an exception. Do you not comprehend 
what a sad spectacle is that of a full-grown man, busy with affairs, 
but who cannot read nor write? Doubtless you remember when 
men, who pretended they were farmers, raised animals which they 
pretended were swine, but whose snouts and bodies were so nearly 
of the same length and the same size that you never could exactly 
determine whether the snout was an appendage to the body, or the 
body an appendage to the snout,. Would you not say that a farmer, 
who should produce such hogs now, was greatly mistaken? What 
then will you say of a state that raises men to act a part in these 
srandest and busiest of times, when God’s hive seems actually 
swarming, but without the faculty of comprehending them, or fil!- 
ing his post, in them; which raises men to elect Presidents, but 
without the ability to read the name of a single candidate? That 
iz not a mistake, that is a crime. 

The State sends a citizen to State Prison who coins a counter 
feit bank note and passes it for genuine. Whereshoulda State be 
sent which raises a blockhead and passes him for a man? 

Kducation must be more general. It must also be more practical 
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Teach the world not only to know more, but to do more; * to pracs 
tice what they know.” 

Are not study and experiment too widely separated? Is it not 
often that the Educator turns out a student, whose time he has en- 
grossed from the age of four to twenty-one years—turns him out 
replete with the sciences, indeed, but so ignorant of the use to b 
made of them that upon being transferred to the pursuits of prac- 
tical life, he droops as inevitably as the cabbage transplanted frors 
the 


i i 
hot-house to the garden? 


teach him what ; 


is } } ‘ 
li is not enough to teacn one to write, unl ss you 





to write; or at least unless yon teach him what not to write. It 
: ] 1 Re et ae i snnleuka B' ' 
is not enough to teach one to read, unless vou teach him what t 
read, For God's sake, elye us a rener ition which will not enable 


the editor of the New York Ledeer to drive four-in-hand, while 





ny an earnest and faithful clergyman lives on six hundred a 





I know you will encounter some diffeulties in attaining such r 
sulis. It is easier to expound the necessity for public instructio 
than to supply it. I know you cannot furnish scholars and statss- 
men for the Republ 4b your own cost Vhe Repubhie should 
{ur h vou ] MU pu and ¢ mpensé tion. None of thes 
means do the communities seem tosupply. That happens becaus 





the education of the last g ati ceding generations, 
was neglected. You have now twe : to educate at onee 
You must be at once Statesmen, wand Pr ors.— 
You must comprehend t VE } ucation as a Stat 
mah does: you must expound it as the Missionary expounds the 
other gosnel to the heathen; you must supply it as the Professor 
suppiles lu. 
The expenditure for educational purposes, even in Wisconsin, 
so meagre as to be scandalous. The whole amount raised by tax 


ation for educational purposes, during the year, ending in August, 
1864, was $821,859 78. The whole number of children, between 
four and twenty vears of ace, to be educated, was 329,906. That 
was less than three dollars per child. It costs you twice that io 
raise a calf. If we expend twice as much per annum in raising 
calves ag in raising statesmen, you must not be surprised if calves 
fill their places best in society. 

area reproach. They should he 


« 








- Asa rule, your school hous 
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10t only wholesome and commodious, but elegant. No district 
should permit the children of any inhabitant tobe better housed at 
home than all are at school. The district is always more we 
t; and its school house should be 
elegant than any private residence in it 


thy 
Ly 


than any inhabitant of 


more 


Your school houses 
urned last year, numbered a little more than four thousand 
nighest valuation of any single house was $32,000. 
well. 


Te. 


That is pret 





prevey 
The lowest valuation was returned at one cent ¥ g 
.thercheap. Theaggregate valuation was a little more than 
$00,000, giving an average value of about $3500. That will nev 
do. So long as your billiard rooms and your drinking saloons aré 
more elegantly fitted 


up than your school houses, you must n 


wonder if 





tastes, but immature judgmenis 
seek the former rather than the latter. 
= et , hig : “s 
But the communities not only furnish poor houses ; 
lren to school. 





Of the whole nu 
id twenty ; 





years of age in the State, only at 
TW »- third attended se hool .at all Thi at endance amounted v0 
nly fifty-eight per cent. ol the yes r; while the attendance of uf 
iber entitled to school privileges was only thirty-three per ¢ 
flow mu hb t Will our suc ssors mee tneir respoa $1b11101es then 
we do, if their iniatiianiii for cultivation are neglected thus 
The newspapers inform us that Maximilian, a prince import 
rom Europe, and placed on the throne of Mexico by ypear 
rms, has recently issued a decree requiring free schools to be oven. 
i for all Mexican youth, and compelling all Mexican youth te 
tend upon the schools. If the fact be so, and he will adhere to 
that poliey, I, for one, shall be very unwilling to see him driven 
frow his throne And if, @ontrary to my wish, he is driven there 
‘om, L shall desire to make him 8 


of 


superintendent of 
the State ef Wisc 


Instruction { 
standing IJ have the 
»pinion of the merits of our present enatlansaallee 


1G 





most exa:t«: 


+r) 
tle 


1 Prince w 





If an Aus. 
educate the rising generation of Mexico, he w: 
o infinitely more than the Mexican people have ev 
preceding gener 





rer done for any 
e risen in Mex: 


her own institutions, and save us frora 
the Monroe doctri 


ation. Andsgsuch a generation on 
will effectually take care of | OTR 
all trouble about ine, so far as is 
And that is not the only service he will have rendered 
the United States. He will have enabled us 


that territory 
soncerned. 


then to run the 
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3: 
boundary line between Mexican guerillas and Northern fillibusters, 
a line as difficult to trace now as is the dividing line between a 
blister of Spanish flies.and the sore to which it is applied, twenty: 
four hours after the application. . 

IT do not know what. sort of instruction is furnished in our public 
schools. . I could almost. hope it is poor. . If good instruction ts 
furnished, it is stolen. . Certainly it is not paid for. The same 
very able Report, from which J have already quoted, informs the 
world, and the angels tao, that the average sum paidmale teachers, . 
‘during the winter months, is $30,02.. Now that is just four dol 
lars and ninety-eight cents less than I.pay a man, per month, for 
taking care of my horses and gerden 

The tendency of all this is to degrade and vulgarize the public 
school. _ They are placed upon the footing of a public charity. In 
fact, the education of the State is no more a charity than the leg 
islation of the State... The former is as much a prime necessity 
as the latter. There can be no wise legislation without education 
The result of this narrow policy is to fownd innumerable private 
schools, leading to more and more indifference to the public schools, 
and imposing upon families who have the ability, the necessity of 
sending their children abroad to obtain, at great expense, special 
advantages which every neighborhood might farnish, and ought to 
furnish, to all its youth at home. 

[ entreat you to reverse this whole policy ; 
adorn them, furnish them, fill them. Pay your teachers such sai 
aries as will command the best talent you have. 

Let no man tell me Iam sighing for Utopia. Iam not sighing 
at all; Lam groaning. Not for the advent of the millennium, but 
I know itis not sensible to com 


enlarge your houses, 


for the advent of common sense. 
mit a ship and her rich cargo to the care of mariners who kiiow 


nothing of navigation. And I know it is not sensible to commit 


a State to the keeping of those who know not a law of her being. 

I demand Education, not for the welfare of the individual or of 
the family alone, but for the security of the State. Let no man 
imagine that the: child he carelessly passes on. the street, in rags 
and squalor, has no relation to himself. If he lives, his influence 
will be felt in the State for weal or for woe, according as he shall 
be fashioned by the State. Ele may be fashioned into a vessel of 


honor, or of dishonor. 
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My friend had a piano forte, the strings of which, by long disuse 
or by gross misuse, had become terribly jangled and out of tune. 
There was not a note in the scale, with which they were not at open 
variance. The coffee mill itself yielded quite as much music and 
more fragrance; and so, naturally enough, the coffee mill had su- 
perseded the piano forte in the affections of the family, while the 
Jatter lapsed into mere silent and unheeded-stupor. But the pro- 


‘fessor called one day; with the eye of true genius he recognized 


the capabilities of the long neglected instrument. . He bent kindly 
‘over it; he laid a gentle but resolute hand upon its tangled nerves ; 
he patted and petted its wayward keys; he listened with a hope- 
ful, encouraging smile to all its ‘harsh discordant utterances; and 
so with patience and with skill, he wrestled with the obstinate 
thing fora season. And when I called again, I found indeed the 
same rosewood and the same material there; but when he struck 
upon the keys, lo! grand airs from Mozart, and divine symphonies 
from Beethoven wandered over its mspired strings. 

Let us have regard to these untuiored intelligences about us.— 
No matter how stupid their intellects may seem. Perhaps they 
cannot recognize a letter of the alphabet; no matter how dull 
their moral perceptions may appear. Perhaps they cannot even 
discriminate between a felo-de-se and a seedy ‘fellow; yet I say, 
have regard to them all; consider what they may become, if skill- 
fully attuned 


I am told that very ingenious men ‘have formed instruments out 
of mere insensible metal, by the aid of whicha ship may be guided 


- over a trackless sea, from port to port, thousands of miles asunder. 


I have great respect for all such genius. 


But I bow with profoundest reverence before the School Master. 
He is the grand Artist. I have seen him pick up a little stolid 
existence, bearing no more resemblance to a man than an oyster 
does to an ox; to whose unreasoning nature, no single question of 
whence he came, or what he signified, or whither he tended—even 
whispered itself. I-have seen the School Master feel carefully 
about among the springs of: such a being, «until at length he would 
lay his vivifying touch upon the very germ:of his soul. Under 
that touch I have seen the little creature grow and expand ; emo- 


ion succeeding to sensation, and idea succeeding to emotion, until 
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his whole being was as full of divine questioning, as the spider is 
of its web. 

With such questionings, I have seen him, spider-like, weave his 
track to and from the pillars of life, until great thoughts have 
Howered into lofty purposes—swaying backward and forward ther 
as the locomotive prepares for its flight. I have seen this ripened 
intellect dash over the track of history to the foundations of time— 
and thence spring forward on wings half of prophecy and half of 
calculation, blazing away onward for a hundred years into the un 
trod future. Such transformations are the work of the Schoo 


4 


Master. I leave you to pursue that work. 





Essentials for a Good Teacher. 


A Goop Cuaracter.—We claim in the first place that no pers 
is fit to teach school, who does not possess a good moral character 
One may possess all other qualifications in an eminent degree, but 


without morality has no right to meddle with the immortal part o 





our youth. In the eyes of the civil law the teacher stands “ in loc 
parentis ;” in the eyes of the divine law, the responsibility is still 
greater, for the teacher has the welfare of many to answer for; the 
parent, but few; besides, we know not why, the child has greater 
reverence for the teacher, looks up to him as a paragon of perfec 
tion, trusts to his judgment more implicitly in matters relating te 
his education, hence his influence is second if not equal to the par 
ent’s. How important then that every teacher should abstain from 
the use of tobacco in every form, all intoxicating drinks, and pro- 
fane and obscene language, and should be an attendant at the House 
of God for the example’s sake, if for ne holier motive, 

TuorovenNness.—A teacher should be thorough in everything 
especially should he be a thorough scholar. 


If a teacher has been a loose and irregular student himself, has 
gone through his school or college course at a break-neck speed, he 
is very apt to allow his pupils to pursue the same course, to gorge 
themselves with mental food, without regard to digestion; even if 
the teacher try to correct in his pupils that which was a defect in 
his own education, he will succeed with great difficulty, for scholazs. 
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will assimilate to their teacher on the principle that “like begets 
like.” It should ever be our motto as scholars, as teachers, as men— 
‘not how much, but how well.” 


PowER To Prrase.—No teacher can be truly successful without 
having the power to please his pupils. Te must lay aside all mo- 
roseness of temper,all anger, and enter heartily into their interests 
heighten their joys and alleviate their sorrows. A. noisy, scolding 
teacher will have a noisy ill-tempered school, the scholars will have 
no sympathy fora teacher who fails to sympathize with them. Un.- 
less the teacher has the power to please his pupils, he will hardly 
ereate a thirst for knowledge which is “the one thing needful ;” 
even if he succeed in getting a certain amount of labor from his 
pupils, they perform it as a laborer who is hired with wages, or as 
« slave, who performs his task because he dares not do otherwise ; 
they should be made to feel that they are not sowing that another 
rking for themselves, 


res ae cee _ is ee ae 8 pa En te . 
that the harvest is all theirg.and. oh! how rich the harvest. tis 


may reap the profits, but that they are wi 


a prevailing error among young children that the lessons imposed 
upon them area burden, and they perform them as such, mechanic- 


ally. This error the teacher should striye to dispel. He should 


be the sun to brighten all under his intluence, to dispel the mists of 


error, and ignorance, not a hovering cloud threatening them with 


the rod and lash. 


A. Love ror Orper.—This is also an essential, and if a teacher 
possesses it not, he should strive for it earnestly. An example in 
Arithmetic cannot be solved, unless each figure receive its appro- 
priate place; a watch cannot be made, unless every wheel, spring 
and screw be properly arranged. No merchant can do business 
without a systematic arrangement of his goods and his books; no 
farmer scceeds unless he does each thing at its proper time; no 
lady can be a good housewife, unless she has dishes, broom, dirt, 
everything in its proper place. “ Order is heaven’s first law.” He 
is not a good teacher, who does not stamp upon his every action 
the word—order. He should be neat and orderly in his attire; he 
should conduct each recitation at its proper time, take each subject 
in order from the text-book, “do but one thing at a time,” and that 
well. I have known teachers who would permit one scholar to 
“* speak” to another, a boy te “ go out,” attend toa class in reading, 
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assist a scholar with an example, and have a class performing éz- 
amples at the “board” —all at once. Of course such teachers 
know better and should be made to do better. 


Promptness is an important essential,’and it is something the 
scholar always expects from the teacher. ‘I recollect having been 
tardy once; when I came into the school-room, every eye was 
turned to me and their looks plainly said, “I should think you 
would be ashamed,” and their voices said, “‘ you cannot blame us 
now for being tardy.” Look to our great men, our rich men and 
yur successful men, and you will find that the leading trait in their 
character is promptness. The prompt teacher is very apt to have 
a prompt school. 

Tact, oR THE Knack or TeacuinG.—People say “such a person 
has the knack of teaching; or “such an one has no tact.” We 
think this essential is simply a love for the profession in connection 
with the other essentials we have named. We know no reason 
why it is not the same with this professionas with others. A man 
cannot become a good farmer unless he loves the occupation, the 
same is true of a machinist, a carpenter, a blacksmith, a merchant ; 
successful preachers and lawyers are those who love their work. 
He who has a love for teaching will become a good teacher and 
cannot but acquire the knack, if he attends to his business, and 
studies his profession. The teacher who has a good moral charac- 
ter, is a thorough scholar, has the power to please children, posses- 
ses a love for order, is prompt and has a love for his profession, can 
hardly fail to succeed. 





Banisu all books at recitation except in reading. Ask two ques- 
tions out of the book forevery oneinit. Be sure that every scholar 
can repeat and answer every ‘question asked before dismissed from 
the class. Callonscholars promiscuously. Let them question the 
teacher, and each other. ‘Keep every eye fixed and every mind ac- 
tive. Do not usually sit before a class. The class must see the 
veacher enthusiastic. Be quick—be precise—be in earnest. 
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How to Teach the Alphabet. 


“The difficulty experienced by many preceptors in teaching the 
valphabet induces me'to say a few words concerning it. I have 
come to the conclusion, that before a person is fitted to impart 
‘primary instruction he must be full of experience in teaching, and 
mugt possess tact and judgment rarely found. ‘Consequently, we 
commit an error of the most grievous kind when we use primary 
classes as schools of discipline and preparation, in which young 
‘teachers are to gain the training which fits them for positions of 
(as is supposed) more respensibility. 

To teach the alphabet is a difficult task, generally because the 
teacher is unfitted for the work. An officer in our army, while at 
New Orleans, undertook to teach a freedman to read. In the orth. 
odox manner, he took up the primer, and, pointing out the third 
letter, said, “ That is ‘C;’ then pointing out the first letter, he said, 

“* That is A.’ Whenever the pupil was asked the name of either 
letter, he invariably answered “C,” and, when rebuked, promptly 
replied : 

*Tt’s no use, massa; C.’ ‘ll always come fust.” 

Failing in this, and thinking he had begun at the middle, the in 
structor pointed out two capital “ A’s” of different sizes, and stated 
that they were alike. Being called away for a short time, he was 

eastonished, upon his return, at finding the pupil busily engaged in 
comparing the letters by means of a stick. 

“Some mistake here, massa; they ain’t the same—one’s bigger 
than t’other.” 

The would-be teacher gave up his charge in disgust, and ever 
since has busily denounced the freedmen as incapable of mental 
improvement, forgetting, meanwhile, that the fault was his, not his 
pupil's, 

As the inclination of the child is against study, the elementary 
points must be presented as curiosities, not as subjects requiring 
labor. If this method be adopted, the teaching of the alphabet 
becomes simple. How easily children pick up the letters, their 
names and sounds, from a tin plate! An acquaintance of mine, 
an old teacher, not long ago illustrated this principle by relating 
his own experience: 

‘While I was teaching over in New Jersey, I found that one of 
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my pupils, a little fellow about ten years old, was unusually dull. 
Soon it was his father’s turn ‘to board the teacher.’ While there, 
I learned that, before the boy went to school, he knew nearly all 
his letters, but that he had now forgotten them. The teacher's 
neglect then had caused his dullness, I took him in hand immed- 
tately. 

“Do you see that letter? What does it look like ?’ 

ae Like a hoop.’ 

«Well, it is a hoop, but we eallit “O.” What does this lette: 
look like ?’ 

“<Why, it’s just like a saw-buck.’ 

“¢ Well, it is a saw-buck, but we call it “ X"’ 
“T then pointed to ‘B,’ and called it an ox-shoe ; so with others 
until, in three-quarters of an hour, his knowledge of the alphabet 
had returned, and each letter wore a familiar face. At length | 
called his attention to the two letters, ‘O’ and ‘X,’ and asked hin 
what they spelled. Of course he did not know; but, by pointing 
out the oxen then feeding in the door-vard, I helped him. In this 
way | gained his attention. Learning was not a task but ar 
amusement, and before bedtime the dull child was as bright as need 
be. From that night I had no difficulty. The boy isnow a worthy 
man, as clever as any of his neighbors, all owing, no doubt, to that 
evening's work.” 

Object-teaching, or illustration from every-day life, is the way 
to reach the youthful mind, which is incapable of comprehending 
abstractions. ‘To employ this method properly, careful preparation 
must be made. The lack of this causes many teachers to complain 
of dullness in their pupils; a complaint they should never utter, 
remembering the proverb, ‘“ Bad workmen only complain of thei: 


tools.” —Fducational Monthly. 





Aprreats.—The number of appeal cases decided since the date 
of my last report is thirteen. .This is a less number than during 
any previous year since the establishment of our school system. 
The number has diminished, year by year, since the office of County 
Superintendent was created.—State Superintendent's Report. 
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Compulsory Education. 


The subject of compulsory attendance at schoo! was brought te 
the attention of the last legislature by the Assembly Committee 
on Education. No definite action was, however, recommended by 
the committee. The “truants” and “absentees” found in our 
cities and villages is well calculated to awaken interest, for, ther 
is a conviction in the public mind, that it is from these two classes. 
that our criminals are to come; and the fearful increase of crime 
during the past few years, calls imperatively for such effort. as so- 
ciety can put forth for its own protection. 

No intelligent man will deny that the duty of the parent to pri 


vide food and clothing for his child’s body is one from which he 


, should not be allowed to escape, but no person will assert that the 
duty of providing knowledge for the child’s mind is less imperative 
Starving a child’s body is execrated, but starving his soul is per 
mitted. But the consequences to society are far more dangerous 
in the one case than in the other. An ignorant boy, with uncon 
trolled passions, indolent habits and hardened heart is certain 
hecome the enemy of society, and there is no duty plainer tha: 
that which self-preservation points out. Individual rights must be 
respected, but individual wrongs can claim no such immunity. 


In establishing Free Schools and supporting them by taxatior 


we pledge society to the use of all the means necessary to rende1 
these schools efficient, and this taxation beneficent. To ibuil 
school houses, and to hire teachers by public tax, and then to leay: 
these school houses unoccupied and these teachers without work, 
is sheer mockery. The state assumed an obligation to secure the 
attendance of the children at school, when it decided to compe! 
L 
The State justifies its action on the ground that education is a pub- 


each citizen to pay a part of his property to support these schools 


lic interest, but this public interest is obligatory upon every indi- 
vidual, hence, if the individual neglects his duty, or if its perform- 
ance is impossible, society should lend its aid. To guard society 
against the effects of ignorance is no less a duty than to prevent 
disease or to enforce the usual sanitary regulations. 

Ex-Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts, has well said: “The 
only rule on which taxes can be levied justly is that the object 
sought is of public necessity or manifest public convenience. It 








- 
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quite often happens that men of our own generation are insensible 
or indifferent to the true relation of the citizen to the cause of 
education. Some seem to imagine that their interest in schools, 
and of course their moral obligation to support them ceases with 
the education of their own children. This is a great error. The 
public has no right to levy a tax for the education of any particu- 
jar child, or family of children; but its right of taxation com. 
mences when the education or plan of education is universal, and 
ceases whenever the plan is limited, or the operations of the sys 
tem are circumscribed. No man can be taxed properly because he 
has children of his own to educate; this may bea reason with some 
for cheerful payment, but it has in itself no clement of a just 
principle. When, however, the people decide that education is a 
matter of public concern, then taxation for its promotion rests 
upon the same foundation asthe most important departments of 
government. As parents, we have a special interest in our child- 
ren; as citizens, it is this, that they may be honest, industrious 
ind effective in theirlabors. This interest we have in all child 
ren.” 

But if it isa duty to provide schools for all, it is a duty to see 
that all.are educated. The power to compel attendance, inheres 
in society if the power of taxation does. But it is not always 
wise for.society to exercise a power because it possesses it. Un- 
jer a government of democratic forms the sanction of public feel- 
ing is essential to the enforcement of law. Interference with in- 
dividual rights is never justified except by.the demands of the pub- 
lic good. A law requiring the regular attendence of all children 
at school, and enforced by penalties, would be repugnant to the 
feelings of the people, and is perhaps not yet demanded by the 
public good, but some legislation, authorizing cities and incorpora- 
ted villages to prevent truancy and absenteeism from school, would, 
it is believed, be acceptable to the citizens of the State. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1862, passed an act, entitled “ An 
act concerning truant children and .absentees from school,” which 
provides as follows: 

“Section 1. Each city and town shall make all needful provis 
ions and arrangements, concerning habitual truants, and also con- 
cerning children wandering about in the streets, or public places 
of any city or town, having no lawful occupation or business, nos 
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attending school, and growing up in ignorance, between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years ; and shall also make: all such bylaws 
respecting such childrenas shall be deemed most conducive to their 
welfare and the good order of such city or town; and there shal! 
be annexed to such by-laws, suitable penalties, not exceeding twenty 
dollars for any one breach. 

‘Section 2. Any minor convicted of being an habitual traant, 
or any child convicted of wandering about in the streets or public 
places of any city or town, havimg no lawful occupation or busi 
ness, not attending school, and growing up im ignorance, between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years, may, at the discretion of the 
justice or court having jurisdiction of the case;.instead of the fine 
mentioned in the first section, be committed .to any such institu- 
tion of instruction, house of reformation, or suitable situation pro- 
vided for the purpose, under the authority of the first section, for 
such time, not exceeding two years, as such justice or court may 
determine.” 

Special policemen or ‘truant officers’ are appointed, to whor 
habitual truants or absentees from school are reported, and whose 
duty it is to investigate such cases;.and if need be to bring the of 
fenders before the police court 

The City Superintendent of the Boston City Schools, in a late 
report says, “We have four truant officers appointed by the Mayor 
and confirmed by the Board of Aldermen, who devote their whole 
time to the business of aiding teachers in suppressing the evil o. 
truancy, and in securing the attendance of absentees from school 
The services of those officers have contributed in no small degree 
to-extend the benefit of education-to a.large class of children who 
would otherwise have been deprived of its blessings. Indeed, the 
law which provides for the appointment of truant officers, and makes 
children not attending any school, or without any regular or law 
ful occupation, or growing up in ignorance, between the ages of 
five and sixteen years, liable to punishment, is now a permanent 
and indispensable element of our system of public education. 

Truant laws have been enacted and truant officers appointed in 
Chelsea, Lawrence, South Danvers, Newton, Dedham and other 
towns of Massachusetts, and the testimony in-regard to their prac- 
tical operation is uniformly favorable.—J’rom State Superintendent's 


Report, . 
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The Rev. Doctor Nott. 


tev. Dr. ExvipnaLtet Nott, whose death occurred on the 


of January 29, was the veteran among American divines. 





is life was more than coeval with that of the republ 


A 





heralded our first 
} _ luti 
close of its second—a revolution 


» en 
1tous than that oi “76. 
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ge, | 


» was born of Enelish ancestry. His father, « 
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, had been uniortunate in business, and was unavdie to 
n the advantaces which at an earlier time he ioht have 
mh Ul advantages WHICil at an eariler tim ne might have 














is mother, a woman of fine culture, exercised a great in 
r 3 first intellectual training, and her discipline create 
| 
} y } to . +} setae a ks 
L} n Jesire to pursue ts studies to the utmost prac 
{i | +3)} = a » +) Iny Ge ’N 
t While stilla boy his brother, the Rev. Samuel Nott, 
; : Sean: 3 hate 
n, Connecticut, adopted him as amember oi his own 
tauch the elements of Greek and Latin. In his 
} ¥ 
he ¢ d Brown University, and, after being con- 
| ui institution for ti brief peric of six weeks, 
with the honor the first degree in the arts 
venty-fourth year he was licensed to } h. In 1798 
LLG ne accepted a call from the First Pr rian 
4 a : y ny rp. 7 ’ 
\ ny, where I mrust V very popular, and in 
-a memorable success. His cclebrated sermon, in 1804 
} - TT wid Y nen Ie rag : ; Palle > 7 e 
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cistence tor less than a decade, and was ye 
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Dr. Nott was the fourth. Up to this time the whole 


aduates for nine years had been only 63. The Col 


rd 





library or philosophical apparatus, and was embarrass 


* Some forty students,’ Dr. Nott himself says in an 





sorcerer: rence 
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address fifty years afterward, “ scattered over the then village of 
Schenectady, meeting for educational purposes in what was thena 
vabinet-maker’s shop, with a single professor, was the whole of 
Union College.” He bent himself to the work of removing all 
these disabilities and providing for these pressing needs. 

Irom this time the College progressed rapidly. Dr. Nott has 
himself been the most munificent benefactor to the institution. 
Through’ his direct bounty the College will realize over half a mil 
lion of dollars. Dr. Nott had acquired a fortune through valuable 
inventions which he had contributed to society—among which was 
that of the first anthracite coal stove ever used in this country— 
and the College reaped a large harvest from his success. 


l'o the last of his long life Dr. Nott retaind a very large pro 


mortion of the vigor and enthusiasm which had characterized his 


early career, It was not until September, 1860, that he ceased to 
appear in the lecture-room., In 1862 he presided at the annual 
Commencement of the College. Since then his decline has beer 
sradual, and death came to him as winter follows upon autumn 


ifter the rich and abundant harvest of life had been fully reaned 


} 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 





} ee ae l Asee “ Ee ae ne = eaak 
In every place large ec rt amusic-teacher, frequen 





petitions in relation to this artist are addressed to the hea 
iepartments: “Mr. Pestalozzi, may 1] be excused at 3 o'c! 


take my music-lesson ?” the usuakform of the request, gencrally 


verbal, though some times stamped with the written authority of 
4 maternal hand. What shall be done? Vhe kind heart of th 
pedagocue dislikes to refuse, and yecta sense of duty decides agains 


he practice. 

Now we yield to none in our appreciation of this divine enjoy 
ment; with Dr. Tolland, we believe that ‘music is a creature 
the skies,’ and with Shakspeare, ‘he that is not moved with con 
cord of sweet sounds is ft for treason, stratagems, and spoils, — 
and yet, after all, when school and piano come in collision, school 
invariably receives our preference; and for this reason: few of the 
pupils in our public schools have any portion of the six hours to 
spare, Without withdrawing attention needed for the acquisition of 
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a substantial English education. Besides, alarge number of these: 

maidens who thus desire to exchange the fingering of their text- 

books for the fingering of the keys have ne vocal or instrumental 

ear, and, after spending time of school and time out of school al! i 
the years of girlhood in drumming on:a Chickering, a year or two 
of married life amidst the cares of a household, and:the « Marches’ 
and ‘ Italian songs’ are-never taken from thecorner. She practiced 
simply to please her mother, any how; and the big square instru- 
ment henceforth will stand in the parlor for occasional young com 
pany, or until her eldest daughter, Anna Matilda, is old enough to 
go through the same dubious process.. Meanwhile the conversa- 
tions of the household are tinetured with divers barbarisms which 
a proper knowledge of Goold Brown might correct; and little 
Johnny, being of an inquiring mind, is continually asking the rea- 
son of things which a slight acquaintance with Natural Philosophy 
could readily answer. Music, however, had called our heroine from 
school about the time these lessons should. have been prepared or 
recited, and hence the lady, at the present writing, has neither the 
skill of Thalberg nor the science of Agassiz. 

When parents insist on leave of absence for their hopefuls at 
certain hours, the demand must doubtless be met. This preroga 
tive may, however, be materially limited by the teacher's suspend- 
‘ng the privilege whenever the pupil’s deportment or diligence 


roves unsatisfactory.—ZJllinots Teacher. 





The Rights and Obligations of Teachers.. 
AN IMPORTANT DECISION BY JUDGE SANFORD. 


‘The master,’ says Judge Blackston, “is in loco parentis, and has 


| 
as may be necessary to answer the purposes for which he is em 


such a portion of the powers of the parent committed to his charge 


ployed.” 

The right to infiict punishment, for proper cause, belongs to tlie 
master, the law having clothed him with that authority; and the 
question is simply in what form, and to what extent, it may be ad 


ministered by him. 
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Judge Swift, remarking upon this subject, says: “A schoolmaster 
has a right to inflict moderate corporal punishment upon his schol- 
ars, for this is necessary for the support of good government in his 
school; but he should reserve this as a last resort, when all other 
measures fail. He should avoid all unnecessary severity, or ex- 
treme cruelty. If all gentle and moderate measures fail, the mas- 
ter is vested with the power of inflicting corporal punishment. 
This should be done with coolness and deliberation, not in the heat 
of passion, and with a suitable instrument; the blows should ke 
inflicted, not on the head, but on those parts of the body where 
there is no danger of material injury, and with a moderation or se- 
verity proportioned to the nature of the offence, and the stubbor- 
aess of the offender.” 1 Swift, Dig., 63. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held, that “if inflict- 
ing punishment upon his pupils, the master goes beyond the limit 
of moderate castigation, and either in the degree or mode of cor- 
rection ig guilty of any unreasonable and disproportioned violence or 
force, he is clearly liable for such excess in a criminal prosecution.” 
4 Gray's R., 36. 

In North Carolina, it has been held that “a teacher will not be 
held responsible, unless the punishment be such as to occasion per- 
manent injury to the child, or be inflicted merely to gratify his own 


¥ 


evil passions.” 2 Dev. & Bae., 365. 

This is the only case in which the court undertakes to define 
what excessive punishment is—namely, “ Suchas to occasion perman- 
ent injury to the child,” and is not, in this regard, sustained by the 
more modern authorities. 

l refer to but a single decision further, and I quote somewhat at 
length. 

In the case of Lander vs. Seaver, 32 Vermont, 124, the court used 
this language: “In determining what isa femal punishment, 
various considerations must be regarded, the nature of the offence, 
the apparent motive and Snpoaiioems of the oitender, the influence 
of his example and conduct upon others, and the sex, age, size, and 


..% 
+,1 


atrencth of the pupil to be navn pens reasonav'e as 
much difference prevails as to the circumstances which will justi! ty. 
the infliction of punishment, and the extent to which it may,p 

perly be administered. On account of this. difference of opinion, 


and the difficulty which exists in determining what is a reasonable 
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punishment, and the advantage which the master h: 


} 
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the spot, to know all th 


ma 





gestures, and language of the offende 
described), and thus to form a correct opinion as to the 


and extent of the punishment, considerable allowance 


made to the teacher by way of protecting him in the e 


appears to have acted from good motives, and not 


malice. Hence the teacher is not to be held Habl 
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flicted was excessive and cruel, and that the master had made him- 
self criminally liable. 

But what are the facts as established by the testimony ? 

On the 21st of July last, and during the regular school-hours, 
Mr. Lewis, as a punishment for some supposed misdemeanor on the 
part of young Hoban, directed him to take his book and go to the 
recitation-room. ‘The order was reluctantly obeyed. At the clos- 
ing of the school, but before the pupils had retired, he cfme out of 
the room without permission, and was immediately ordered back by 
the teacher. ‘The order was several times repeated, and Hoban re- 
peatedly refused to obey. Seizin: 


, 
5 


two or three brushes, which 
were lying near by, with oaths and language most foul, and threats 
of violence if the teacher approached him, he dared him gp come 
on, and all this in the presence of a large number ®f#the scholars. 
Hoban is a boy of fourteen years of age, of fair size for his years, 


and, as it would secm, possessed of more than ordinary strength. 





It is clear, under all the circumstances, there was but one course 


} 
r 


Iie must vindicate his authority. It: 





for the teacher to pursi 

was necessary for the good of the school, as well as of the bey 

himself, that he should learn obedience and submission to that 

authority. Jor the milder offense, a mild lash had been in- 

flicted hy sending him to the recitation-room to study by himself. 

For the more serious offenses, the insults to the teacher, the refusal 

to obey a proper command, the vulgar and profane language, the 

threats to kill the teacher if he should att: mpt to whi} » him, it 

was manifestly fitting and proper that he should reccive a severer 

punishment. Mr. Lewis now approached the boy, who endeavored 

to strike him with the brushes. A struggle ensued, in which the 

teacher, notwithstanding the violent resistance of the pupil, sue- 

secded in pushing him into the recitation-room ; but I do not find a 

that he used more force than was necessary te accomplish thf a 

object. . ° 
It was during this strugele that the boy reccived the injuries 

about the head and face, though I have no reason t6 believe that 

they were the result of blows inflicted directly by the accused. . 

However this may be, the teacher was in ‘the performance of his 

duty, the boy whs making unlawful resistance; and I apprehend 


the law to be, that if the pupil receives an injury while making 





unlawful res ice to the master, who is using no more force than 
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is necessary to enforce obedience to a lawful command, or to ac- 
complish a lawful purpose, the injury thus received is not the punish- 


ment for the excess or cruelty of which the master may be held 
criminally liable 

The boy testifies that he was struck on the head with the butt 
end of a horse-whip. ‘The fact is, no such instrument was used 
tle swears, too, that he was knocked down, and afterwards lifted 


by his fe&t, and his head thrown against the iron support of a chair 
This story is not only improbable, but its falsity 1s abundantly 

tablished by the testimony of other witnesses, teachers as well as 
pupils. He states, that he made use of no improper language. 
On the contrary, it appears that he was exceeding], 





profane and 
indecegt in hds remarks; and on other material points he is so clear- 
ly in error, that Iam compelled to take his whole statement with 
much allowance. 


The boy was whipped by Mr. Lewis, after getting him into the 





recitation-room, but Ido not find that the whipping was either 


cruel or excessive, and though severe, taking into consideration all 


the circumstances under which it was inflicted, it was not in my 





judgment unreasonable, but entirely justifiable. The accused is 





therefore discharged.—American [ducational Monthly. 


Note.—The above decision was upon a case brought by the State 
of Connecticut against John G. Lewis, principal of one of the pub 
lic schools in New Haven, charging him with an assault and oat 
on one Francis M. Hoban, a pupil in the school, on the 2lst day 

July last.—Ep. 


VALUE oF Vocas’ Music tv Scnoouis.—tI here introduce a fact 


which has been snggesten dto me by my profession, and that is, that 





the exercise of the orga f the breast, by sin; — es very 
much to defend them from aac diseases to which the climate and 
other causes expose them. The Germans are seldom 1 aft sted with 
consumption, nor have I ever known but onc instance of spitting 
blood among them. This, I believe, is a part occasioned 1 by th strengths 
which their lungs acquire by exorcishag them frequently in vocal muse, for 


this constitutes an essential branch of their education.—Dr. Rosn 


a 
g 
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Editorial Miscellany. 


Teachers’ Wages. 


No class of labor is so poorly paid for as teaching. It is a con- 
ceded principle that demand fixes prices. We fail to see it in the 
wages of teachers. The demand for teachers throughout the West 
and South is far greater than the supply. Young men and women 
are plenty who wish to teach and try to teach, but fail. There is 
a large class of these would-be teachers. Many districts will hire 
an inefficient teacher, if he can be secured for $50, or $100, less 
than one whom they know to be an excellent and experienced 
teacher. This is not only true of the country but of towns. Good 
teachers, then, are compelled to teach for a mere pittance or move 
to other States, where their labors are better appreciated. We 
know of several of our best teachers who have recently left this 
State and gone to Missouri or California. 

A good machinist receives from $80, to $150, per month ; stone- 
masons and carpenters from $50, to $100; clerks from $50, to 
$200 ; 


’ 


miners $45 ; wood-sawyers, (if they can saw one cord per 


o 


day), $50; the average wages for teachers is only $36, for males, 
and $22 


young men to fit themselves for teachers is poor indeed, and there 


, for females. It isa great shame. The inducements for 


is no wonder that there are so few professional teachers ; the wond- 
er is that there are somany. ‘There are many teachers that have 


spent seven and eight years of hard study after leaving the com- 


mon school, and from $1000, to $3000 in money, in obtaining an 


to 


education. It is truly poor encouragement to such as these 
know that men with nothing invested, and no recommendation but 
muscle, receive greater compensation than they. Just so long as 
unskilled labor and labor requiring no capital except time spent in 
acquiring a trade, and even then but two or three years, command 
wetter pay our American youths will resort to those trades that 
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“ pay best,” for in America there is no aristocracy of labor; bus 
? | 


money! money! is the cry, it matters little how it is obtained. 


Quack physicians we despise and shun; unskilled artisans look 
in vain for employment; a lawyer, who understands not his pro 
fession, whistles for his clients; but the young man who teaches 


three months in a year merely for the money to help him along, 


using this most important of all professions simply as a stepping- 


stone to some other profession or occupation has no difliculty in 
-getting employment ; as an only requirement he must answer a few 
questions which a child of fourteen ought to be able to answer. 
When will this end? Only wien teachers are encouraged by suit- 
able compensation. The Siate is about to establis li Normal Schools 
ior the especial education of teachers, but we anticipate that the 
attendance will be very irregular (especially of males), and but 
few will complete the prescribed course unless some inducement ia 
held out as to better pay. California pays her male teachers $76, 
and her female teachers $60, per month. If she does not have 


better teachers than any other State in the Union, the reason is 
that distance and expense prevent the better class from migrating 
thither; but from what we learn the schools of that State are of: 
ficered by better teachers and are ina more flourishing condition 
than schools in other new States. In many States, the wages of 
teachers have been increased 50 percent. since the war; even this 
ig small enough and is not in proportion with the inerease in price 
of other things consumed by the teacher. While the State is mak- 
ing bountiful provision for the education of teachers, we hope the 
people will make some effort to support and preserve them. Teaeh- 
ers never get rich from their profession; they simply live, and in- 
stead of traveling during their vacations to recreate the mind and 
body, they are forced to go into the workshop or on to the farm, 
or quietly remain at home and amuse themselves with the dish-cloth 
and broom. We hope fora reformation, but unless it come we 
shall feel like inciting teachers to a revolution. 





“Iv your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the cul- 
tivation of your mind.” 


CREE AS 
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‘nr following subjects were discussed at the last annual mecet- 
mg of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association: ‘ A. Course of 
” 


‘The Political and Social Reiations 


Study for Common Schools ; 
of Teachers ;” “The Practicability of Cultivating Taste and the 


: \rts in the Public Schools ;” “A State Reform School ;" “ Mode 
‘ of inspiring pupils with Enthusiasm in Study, and cultivating 
i Habits of Self-Reliance ;” “ The Teacher's Work, and the Relation 





of the Study of Nature to that Work ;” “The Study and Teach- 
¢ of Physiology in Schools ;” “The Teacher may be a Man;” 


” 





ome of the Causes of Failure in Teaching ;” “What are some 


f the Duties and Privileges of Parents ;’ The Association earnest- 
request the aid of their delegation in Congress in the passage of 


the measure establishing a National Bureau of Education. 





Noricr.—Copics of the proceedings of the late session of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, held at Harrisburg, in August last, 
can be procured by addressing James Cruikshank, L. L. D., of 
Albany, New York, chairman of the committee of publication. 
Price 50 cts. 

We would advise all teachers to procure a copy, if for no other 
purpose than to secure the valuable article on “ Object Teaching” 


by Prof. Greene 
: 





Nationa Teacuers’ Assocration.—The meeting of the Natton- 
at Tracuers’ Assoctation will be held at Indianapolis, in the State 
ef Indiana, commencing onthe l5thof August. Full programmes 
will be published indue time. All educational journals are request- 
ed to copy this notice. 


J. P. Wickersuax, President. 





A. Curzp’s faith in his teacher is well illustrated by the following 
incident: “A little boy, disputing with his sister on some subject,” 
exclaimed, “It is true, for teacher says so; and if she says so, it 
ye 80, if ain’t so,” 
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A Teacher Killed by his Pupil. 


The following tragic circumstance happened in St. Omer, Do 
catur Co., Ind. Mr. Franklin Pierce, Principal, had occasion to 
reprove William Favors, a pupil in the Primary Department, on 
Friday morning, the 2d of February. William cursed his teacher 
and in the afternoon, with two of his brothers, brought rocks, 
and clubs, secreting them in their desks, swearing vengeance on 
the teacher, should he attempt tocorrect any of them. Mr. Pierce 
had an interview with the father of the boys, who was very inso 
lent. Mr. Pierce said the boy must apologize to the school or the 
parent must punish him or he (Pierce) would. Mr. Favors took 
his children from the school, but they returned on Wednesday the 
7th inst. Mr. Pierce with two switches went to the room where 
William was and told him he must acknowledge that he had done 
wrong. Wiliam denied bringing rocks and clubs to school, but it 
being proved by the whole school, Mr. Pierce said he would correct 

im for lying also; he struck him over the shoulders, and’ William 
iatching the switch struck his teacher with his fist. While the 
vo were struggling, Harvey Tavors, seizing a stick of wood, 
venty-five inches long and weighing fourteen pounds, struck Mr. 
Pierce upon the side of the head ; he fell but was caught up; some 


itizens arriving he was advised to go to his boarding place. He 


> 


valle 


d two hundred yards and seemed perfectly conscious. Not- 





withstanding he received medical attention, he died in five hours. 


The right side of his skull was found to be broken. The murderer 


on arriving home told his mother he “ had settled it.” He is now 
in jail awaiting his trial. The teacher was a young man of ex- 
emplary character, beloved by his pupils and friends. The funeral 
was a sorrowful occasion to all, particularly to the parents of the 
deceased, who were present from 2 neighboring town. A resolu- 
tion was passed by the citizens expelling the Favors family from 
the school forever. Parents should take warning from this sad 
tragedy, and learn to appreciate the worth of home government. 








— 


Motto of Lord Bacon, “ Inveniam viam aut faciam.” I will find 
a way or make one. 





eNO? 





ENTER 
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General Intelligence. 


Miss Marra Mircuei has been appointed Professor of Astron- 
omy in the Vassar Female College, Poukeepsie, N. Y. 


MaryLtanp.—The County Commissioners receive compensation 
for their services and are liable to removal for neglect of duty 
The School Officers are all appointed which prevents the election 


of inexperienced men through partisan influence. 


Canapa.—Hereafter the appropriation from the school fund wil! 
oe withheld from those schools which use American Geographies 


after those now in use shall be worn out. This is a “ cut” direct 


CoiLeces.—In Wisconsin there are nine Colleges and Universi. 


ties—just eight too many. Ina State of this size one College is 


enough. We always find the best Colleges where there are the 
largest number of students and Professors. A Professor can not 


successfully attend to but one departinent at a time. 


Cuicaco.—Teachers who are absent less than two weeks consec- 


itively, by reason of sickness, lose no pay thereby. 


Micmigan University.—The whole number of students is 1207, 
divided as follows: Department of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts—Seniors, 44; Juniors, 53; Sophomores, 78; Freshmen, 90 
in Select Courses, 24—total 289. Students in Higher Chemistry, 
71; Department of Medicine, 463; Department of Law, 384. The 
Faculty comprises 32 Professors and Instructors. 

The Roll of Honor of the University embraces 769 names, re 
presenting all ranks from private to Major-General. The Alumni 
have taken measures to erect a monumental building to the memory 
of those who went forth at their country’s call. The corner stone 


of the building is to be laid next Commencement. 


Cuicaco.—The whole number of pupils enrolled for Dec. 1865, 
was 16,079, an increase of 1,296 over Dec. 1864. Not only are 
the school-rooms in use crowded, but hundreds of children are de- 
barred from school privileges and resort to the streets for an educa- 
tion preparatory to a course at the Reform School and the Peni- 
tentiary. The number of pupils to each teacher is 70. The 
“Queen City” of the West must look to her laurels. 
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West Viraix1a.—F'or various reasons this new State is regard 
ed with especial interest. The State Superintendent, Hon. W. 
RK. White, is evidently indefatigable in his labors in behalf of the 
tree school system. Teachers are encouraged in various ways to 
rerfect themselves in their profession. In the Amended School 


Laws, good moral character is made the basis of requirements. 
‘The grading of certificates is thus provided for: “ County Super- 
intendents shall grade the certificates granted, according to the 
following scheme, numbcring them according to the merits of the 

| + , > 4 hd y } o +h» i rr * 7. 
appileant jrom one tO five, number three shail be the medium be 


tween a very g¢ood and an indifferent teacher; number one, a verv 





ood teacher—accomplished in every respect ; number two a good 
teacher; number three, medium; number four, below medium; 
number five, indifferent. A number five certificate shall never be 
granted more than once. If upon a second examination, the ap- 


nlicant is not entitled to a higher grade, no certificate shall be 


eranted. A number four certificate shall not be granted more than 
twice in succession to the same applicant. Whenany teacher has 


reeived three number one ce rtificates, he shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the County Superintendent a recommendation to the 


State Superintendent for examination, and if found worthy, the 





State Superintendent shall grant a professional certificate, 
which is valid during the life-time of the holder unless revoked for 
immorality or disloyalty.” 


DarrmMourH CoLirecs is in a@ flourishing condition. The new 
President, Asa D. Smith, is untiring in his efforts to advance her 
interests. Ten scholarships have been founded during the year 

70 


1865, with an income of $70, cach. Speakers at Commencement 


are no longer chosen by lot but by merit, which is a decided im- 
provement, as it furnishes a powerful incentive to exertion. Sever- 
ai endowments have been made to the College. A gymnasium is 
to be erected and the Alumni are raising money for a new building 
to be called Alumni Hall, one room of which is to be a Memorial 
Hall, for flags, paintings, etc. They are also raising money with 
which to erect a monument to the sons of Dartmouth who have 


given their lives to their country. 


The Roll of Honor embraces TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY, repreé~ 
gonting all grades from a private to a Major-General. 








—————————————— 
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lowa Unrversity has a Classical and Scientific course 


onnect- 


ed with it is a successful Normal School and a preparatory school. 


Whole number of students for the past term is 500. 


Harvarp Coniece has 513 undergraduates and resident gradu 
ates. The Freshman Class numbers 126, being an increase of 37 
over last year. 

Yar Cotnace.—The Freshman Class numbers 458, an unusua 


] ] 
iv large Class, 
Awntioca CoLuEGE has received large endowments 


MicuigaAn Traciuer.—The Teacher commenced operations 


‘October, is published at Niles, Michigan. William IL. Payne is Kd 


itor. It is printed by Horton & Leonard, ¢ 


FREE ScHooLs were established in Bostonin 1855, in Rhode Tslaue 


in L791. 


Twelfth Annual Session of the IHiinois State Teachers’ 





The Association met at Jolict, Tuesday, Dee. 26th, 1865, and 
was called to order by the Pesident, Mr. 8. M. Miter, of Kewanee 
Hon. Newton Bateman offered the following resolution which was 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, republican institutions can find permanent safety only 
upon the basis of the universal intelligence of the people; anc 
whereas the great disasters which have aftlicted the nation and des 


? 7 


olated one-half its territory are traceable in a great degree to the 
absence of common schools and general education; therefore, 


Resolved, That the time has come when these self-evident traths 
should be recognized by the immediate establishment of a National 
Bureau of Education as a co-ordinate branch of the government; 
that the expediency of imposing some educational test as the basis 
of suffrage throughout the whole country demands the serious at- 
tention of Congress ; and that Mr. Edwards, Principal of the Nor- 
mal University, be appointed to present the views of this body to 
the corresponding bodies of Michigan and Indiana, now in session, 
and ask their concurrence, in order to bring our joint influence to 
bear as speedily and effectually as possible upon our Representa- 











oD 


, 
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‘ives at Washington, and that we will unite with them to present 
our views to the Representatives of the three States. 

Addresses were read upon the subjects: 

“The Requisites of a Good Teacher.” “ Good Reading ; How 
‘o Teach it.” “ Professional Enthusiasm.” “The State Teachers’ 
\ssociation and its Mission.” ‘Relation of the District School to 
the College.” “ Township System of Schools.” 

An interesting lecture was read by Hon: J. L. Pickard, entitled 
sird’s eye Views.” 


The fol] 


1. Never attempt to teach what you do not understand 


»wing rules were given for the direction of the teacher 


2. Never tell a child what you can make him tell you 
’ Never 


give a piece of information without asking for it again 
4 Ni ver 


use & hard word when an easy one will answer as well 
5. Never give a lesson without a clear view of ifs need. 
. Never give an unnecessary command, or one youdo not mean 
1s] h ve ove ed 
permit a child to remain in school without something 
» do ora motive ford ing it. 
S. H. White, of Chicago, was elected President and Albert 
Stetson, cf Bloomington, Secretary of the next meeting. 
From tke account of the Association given by the Hlinois Teacher 


xe should judge that the « 


ccasion was interesting and highly pro 


‘Books Recommended by State Superintendent. 


The following books are recommended by the State Superintend 
snt: Reading Books—McGufley’s, Parker and Watson’s, Sanders’ 
jnion, and Wilson’s School and Family Readers. 

Arithmetics—Stoddard’s Intellectual, Ray’s, Davies or Robinson's 
Practical, and Ray’s Higher 

Geographies—W arren’s Geographical Charts, Mitchell’s Outline 
Maps, White’s Class Book of Geography, (designed to accompany 
-he Outline Maps), MeNally’s, Mitchell’s and the Comprehensive 
.reography, (Shaw and Allen). 

(trammars—Kerl’s Common School, Greene’s and Brown's 

Aigebras-—Ray’s. 
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Books for Teachers—Barnard’s Papers for the Teacher, Page’ 
Cheory and Practice of Teaching, Emerson’s School and Schoo! 
master, Calkin’s Object Lessons, Lewis’ Gymnastics, Herbert Spen 
ser on Education, Johonnot’s Country School Houses and Wells 


‘graded Schools. 


ARITHMETICAL Quustions.— A. Corporal and Private reconnoit 
ering,—the former has 6 loaves of bread and the latter 4,—are met 
by a Lieutenant who says, ‘ If you will let me partake with ; 
will pay well for what | ¢at.’ They share the bread equally and 


the Lieutenant ives them a watch worth ten dollars. 
The Corporal wishes to know how much he ought to give the 
Private and keep the watch.” 


THe following problem we find in the Illinois Teacher and we 
would be very glad to see a solution of it: 


An urn contains 20 balls, each one thite or black, but which is 





not known. Drawings are made at random from this urn, afte: 
each of which the ball is replaced. The first five drawings aré 
white. Requir d, the pr sbability that the next two drawings wil 


be white. 


Finp the value of z from ‘the equation 4 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Opsect Lessons.—Systematic Instruction in Composition and Ob 
iect Lessons, by Lininnruan & Autyn, Published by Sarcenr, 
Witson & llrwk ie, Cincinnati: 


is a useful little book, and is designed for teachers and 


s 





The obiect of the work is to elicit thought. It does not 
nfine the pupil to any text-book, but secks to acquaint him with 
ihe world at large, with which man must always come in contact. 


question—“ Give the names of several things in the 











ehool-room,” and others of like character, are designed for young- 
er pupils. It proceeds with colors, materials, numbers, qualities, 
.ctions, ete., of persons andthings. In the latter part of the book 


re added exercises in letter-writing and various kinds of business 








; are dé ned t ils who complete their education 
or Intermediate 5 ls. <A copy for examination can 
i by se li 20 cents to the publ 
Roninson's Test Exaurins, Published by Ivison, Purnney, Blake 
ay 
\ book of examples promiscuously arranged, without answers, 
iencd to test the pupil’s judgment. The ¢ amples are mostly 
vy and practical, | we find the book very convenient in exam 
nations of classcs, also at daily recitations. It is convenient for 
Superintendents, from which to select exa iples for use in the ex- 
wnination a Y 
Arx’s Scnoon V School Monthly for ct} 5 
nts per ann ay, Publisher, Philadel pcia. 


\n excellent little paper for children, containing choice original 

M4 > 4 , +. c lyy ’ . } CA a gap } t » 

ticles etry, Dialogues, cte., also Rebuses, Puzgles and Music 
No family should be without it. 


A ? 


Tun Aritantic Moytiiy.—March and April numbers have artic les 





Amazonian Picnic ‘s. Agassiz, in the 


mi A e 
ine s#.ccount ol an 





March number, is read with interest by all. We are waiting im 


) 


tiently for further news from the expedition of Prof. Agassiz 





now cneaced in scicntific explorations in one of the finest countries 
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Pablisher’s Department. 





80 long del: 
idth of the month. 


intendent at the 














} Xai iC of rs, and whenever 
they may visit schools, will not fail to present the claims of the 
JOURNAL, and aid us securing a subscription | that will do 
credit to any journal orany State. if iti Lined we shail 





urnish you from time to time with Steel Eneravines of @istin 


1 














ed educators. We have secured a liberal patronage from a 
%30 7 6 : 1 4 ‘ 23 4 } . - “ht Ny ws hi t 
tisers, and we hope that the teachers of the State will cheerfu 
+} . . e 4h ee } i r > } 
uo their part of the work. ne JOUCRNAL W be ju what the 
, ’ 
teachers maxe it 
’ ‘ : — = 
a ton, nm pare », SI i read isla yn 
vl notice of Dr. No 1 have | y credit. 
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SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOAS. 


LATE PU BLICATION OF 
BREWER & TILESTON 
131i Washington Strect, Boston, 

Hillards’s Readers, New Series. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Spe lling-Book. 
3 Primary Spelling-Book, 
ter’s Quarto aad School Dictonaries. 

Walton's Written Arithmatic, ( Primary” and Intellectual,” in press 

Walton's Table, (“or practice in the Fundamental operations of Arithmetic. 

Adam’s Spelling-Book, (For Advanced Classes. 

Hill’s Goomsatries, (First and Second Books) 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History, Schcol Histories, &c, 
yt 
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Readers have been it 
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Ill, Madison, Wis., and many 


TRS STIMONIALS 
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From John D. *hilbric hs Super tend F Pub lie Si cho ls of Boe on 











hat reading in ovr Gram 
during the year twenty-five per cent. in conee 
nee of the introduction ot this series.” 


ry 7) 4 7 3 a on ‘et « Eee YY, o elin y 
From fev. A. L. Stone, D. D., Pastor of Park Street School, Boston 





‘“From present indications I feel warranted in seit 
nar Schools will be I 





3 are aglow wit! pathos, and the purest 


ranlLy ana religion.” 








ents of patrioti 





j “ Y 7 i, 2. 3 Fe of Ree ee 2° } 
Irom Prof. Geo. Howland, Principal of Public High School, Chicago, I! 







“JT consider Hillard 


h Reader,’ now in use in my school, by far the best 
P-. . } 1 . ! > 
Reader that ha . 





“We believe 


than has ever been do 


“cc 





Thev form an excel 
test of the school-room.”— George NV. 


Framingham, Mass. 


nt series, 





l of State Normal School, 
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} school-readers now before the 
Markham, 


hool, Michigan, 





f, simple, philosophic ral expos ition of th ution de 
from ex 


issesy any rthing I have 





lately from an an ysis of thoucht and feeli 
it” (Professor Bailev’s introduction) “ surp 
, S. Greene, author of Circe 
Mr. Howlar 


r : , 
ago Normal & 








¢ Hillard’s ‘ Readers’ ”"— 
E Binwesl Principal of 





Ogden Si hool, Go. 
Copies for examiaation or introduction furnished by 

~~ W ester; vant 

CGreorge E*. helps, Western Agent 


O. Address—Care of W. B. Keen & Co., Chicage 














GET THE BEST; GET THE CHEAPEST: 


The Eclectic Educational Series. 





Nost of the Books of the Ecrecttc EpucarionaL Seeies are well known to the 
public. Subjected to the most rigid criticisms of our best Educators, and to the 
severest tests of practical use in ‘thousands of schools, they have been constantly 
increasing in popular favor, until to-day, when they are more widely used and more 
Aighly commended than any other Series published in America. 

They have received the cordial indorsement of the most intelligent and successful 
teachers throughout the Union. They combine the rare advantages of superior 
intrinsic merit, admirable gradation, typographical beauty, cheapness, and extensive 
adoption and use. The Eclectic Series embraces, 


ALPHABET AND SPELLING. 


McGurrey’s Prraary Scuoot Crarts, - - - - . - 6 Nos. 
McGurrers New Ecuectic SpeLtuinc-Boor, - - - - - 16 Mo. 
De Wotr’s InstRuctIvE SPELLER, - - - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Waite’s ALPHABET Mape Easy, - - - . - ~ 16 Mo. 
Tue Litre TEAcHER, oR Worp Merson, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 


McGurrey’s Primary Scnoot Cuarts; a Series of Six Numbers: to accompany 
McGuffey’s New Ecleciic Readers. They combine both the Alphabetic and Word 
Methods of teaching children to read, and furnish material for thorough drills upon 
all the elementary sounds of the language, and upon the various difficult and unus- 
ual consonant combinations. 

McGurrey’s New Spe.yina-Boox is unsurpassed by any Speller published. 

DeWotr’s InstrucTIVE SPELLER is a thorough and complete work on orthography, 
pronunciation, and analysis of words. 


READING. 


MoGorrey’s New First Ectectic Reaver, ~- . > - «+ 16 Ma. 
McGurrey’s New Seconp Ecrectic Reaper, 
McGurrey’s New Turrp Ectectic READER, ~- - - . - 16 Mo. 
NMcGurrey's New Fourts Ecrectic Reaves, 
McGurrey’s New Firra Eciectic Reaper, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Stxtu Ecuiectic READER, - ~ - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Hicn Scuoot ReapeR, - = - + - = 12Mo. 
Hemans’ Youne Lapies’ Reaper, - - - - - = = 12Mo. 
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McGurreEy’s New Series embraces many features of excellence, calculated to 
render it one of the most valuable contributions to the Educational Literature 
of the day. 

The testimony of the best teachers of the country goes to show that MoGurrer's 
New READERS are admirably simple, progressive, and complete, and unexceptionable 
in their adaptation to school instruction. They are unquestionably the best, the 
cheapest, and the most popular School Readers published. 

Hemans’ Youna Laptes’ Reaver has been prepared with especial reference to 
the wants of Female Schools and Seminaries: 








THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 


McGurrex’s New JUVENILE SPEAKER, - - - - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Ecxuecric SPEAKER, - - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Kipp’s Exrocurion AND VocaL CULTURE, - - - - - - 12 Mo. 


McGvrrey’s Speakers embrace a great number and variety of choice selections 
for reading and declamation, 

Kipp's Erocution and Vocat Cutture is an excellent manual for instruction 
and class drill, and is highly popular wherever used. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Ray’s Primary ARITHMETIC, OR First Boor, - - ° - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, OR SEcoND Book, - + - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Practica AritHMETIC, oR THIRD Book, . - - = 16 Mo. 
Rax’s Higher AnirHMeTic, oR Focurtnu Book, - - - - 12 Mo. 
Ray’s Test Exampyes, Without ANSWERS, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Test Exampies, With ANSWERS, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Key ro Practica ARITHMETIC, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Key To Higher ARITEMETIC, . . - - - + 12 Mo 


. ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 


Ray's EvemMeNTaARy ALGEBRA, OR First Book, - - . - - 12 Mo. 
Ray’s Hicner ALGEBRA, OR Seconpd Boor, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Ray’s Key ro Atcesbras, Ist & 2d Books, - = - < = JOM: 
Ray’s PLANE AND Sotmp GEOMETRY, - - - = # = 12 Mo. 
Evans’ Scoot GEOMETRY, - - - - - - ~ - 12 Mo. 





Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more cordial indorse- 
ment from prominent and influential educators than the works of Dr. Ray. 
Wherever used they areliked. Those who have thoroughly tested their merits in the 
¢lass-room unite in prenouncing them superior to all other similar works, 

Evans’ Scuoot Geometry presents in concise form the leading propositions 
ard truths of the science. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Piyyzo’s Prrtarny Grauuar, - . ° - - . - - 16Ma 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR, - . . - 2 2 » 12 Mo. 
Pinngo’s EncutsH TEAcuer, . - - . . - : - 12Mo. 
Pinneo’s GuipE To CoMposiTIOy, - - - - - : . 12 Mo. 


Probably no series of Grammars ever attained a more general, and, at the same 
time, so approved and firm an introduction into the best schools of the country, as 
the works of Prof. Pinneo. 

They are books of rare merit. Those who have used them longest like them beat. 
The thorough test of the class-room reveals their superior excellence for purposes of 
school instruction. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Youne Stncer, PanrtI, - - - - ~ - + - ~ 16 Mo. 
Youne Sixeer, Part II, - + - - = - 2. s 16 Mo. 


Tae Younc Sincer, Parts I anv IJ, embraces an interesting and varied 
éol.ection of Juvenile Music for schools, and has been selected with especial reference 
to the wants of the youngest class of learners. The Songs are admirably adapted to , 
interest and please children 
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THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
Lryrentaat & Atirn’s Onsect Lessons, - - - - ~ - 16 Mo. 
Wuite’s Ciass-Book oF GEOGRAPHY, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Smart's Manuva of Free Gymnastics, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Tae Examiner, on TEACHERS’ Arp, - - - ” - + 12 Mo. 
CuapMan’s AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 


LILIENTHAL AND ALLyn’s Opsect Lessons furnishes a systematic course of 
instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. 

Waire’s Cuass-Book oF GroGRAPHY contains a completo system of oral in- 
struction, and map exercises for class drill. 

Smart's Gymnastics, a concise Manual of free Gymnastics and Dumb-Bell 
exercises, for the school-room and parlor. 
_ Tue Examiner, or Teacners’ Arn, is designed to assist Candidates for Teach- 
er’s Certificates, in preparing for examination. 





EXTENSIVE POPULARITY. 


The Eclectic Series, embracing the above books, has been recom- 
mended, wholly or in part, by the 


Ouro State SuPERINTENDENT OF Postio InstRection, 

Inpiana STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBtio InstRUCTION, 
Inurnois State SuPERINTENDENT OF PuBLio INstRUCTION, 

Towa State SUPERINTENDENT oF Pustic InstRuction, 
Wisconsin State SUPERINTENDENT OF Ptusiio INSTRUCTION, 
MiInnESOTA State SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiio InstRvcTION, 
Missovrt State SureRINTENDENT OF PuBLic InstRucTION, 
Kansas State ScpgeRINTENDENT OF Pousiic INstRUCTION, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusuic IxsTRUcTION, 
West Vireinta State SvureRINTENDENT oF Pusric InstRvctioy; 


And by Tuovusanps of Boards of Education, School Officers, Superintendents and 
Teachers, in all sections of the country. 
sae Teachers. and School Officers desiring to make a change in 
text-books in use in their Schools, are respectfully invited to corres- 
pond with tho publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Cincinnati, O 











VALGABLE SGHOCL BOOKS. 
The American Educational Series. 


The large and increasing sale of these books, the emphatic commendations 
of hundreds of the best teachers in the country who have tested them in the 
elass-room, and who know whereof they affirm, amply attest theiy real merits, 
and fully commend them to general favor, and to the confidence and patronage 
af every thorough and practical teacher. 

UNION READERS. 
The matter and illustrations in this series are entirely nev, and unsurpassed 
by any other similar Serfes published, in variety and adaptation. 


Pictorial Primer, beautifully illust’d. | Union Speller. 





Primary Speller. Union Reader, Number one, 96 pp. 
New Speller, Definer and Analyzer. Union Reader, Number two, 208 pp. 
Primary Hand Cards, 6 in a set. Union Reader, Number three, 264 pp. 


Primary School Charts, large for the | Union Reader, Number four, 408 pp. 
School-room, 8 Nos. on four cards. | Union Reader, Number five, 600 pp. 
Robinson’s Complete Mathematical Series, 

With the improvements and additions recently made, is the most complese 
Series of the kind, by one author, published in this country, 


Progressive Table Book. University Algebra, (old edition.) 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. New University Algebra. 

Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. | New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. New Analytical Geometry and Conle 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. Sections. 

Progressive Higher Arithmetic. New Surveying and Navigation. 
Arithmetical Examples. New Calculus—in preparation. 


New Elementary Algebra. 


Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, and Surveying, are publisheg 
for the use of Teachers. 


Kerl’s Series of English Grammars, 


Kerw’s First Lessons 1n Enciisa GramMMar.—Designed as an introduction to the 
Common school Grammer. The plan, definitions, observations and exer- 
cises are in the simplest style, and suited to the capacity of children. 

Ksrv’s Common Scuoor GramMar.—A simple, thorough, and practical Grammar 
of the English Language. Great care has been taken to make it, if possi- 
ble, the best treatise of its kind now before the public. The parts relating 
to Idioms, Analysis, and False Syntax, will be found particularly valuable. 

Keru’s CoMPREHENSIVE GramMMaR.—This work is especially useful to every wri- 
ter, speaker, or teacher, as a book of reference. 

Kerv’s Grammars are rapidly acquiring an extensive circulation—hbeing already used in the 
Public Schools of Boston, Cambridge, New Bedford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Fal! River, Lowell, 
New York City, Jersey City, Baltimore, Washington City, St. Louis, ( hicago, Lexington, andin 
other Schools, Academies, and higher institutions of learning throughout the country. 
BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD’S BOOK-KEEPING SERIES, beautifully printed in Colors. 
WELL’S NATURAL SCIENCES, including Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and the Sclence of 

Common Things. 

COLTUN’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. The New Quarto Geography, just published, and 

added to this series, surpasses anything of the kind before the public. 
The undersigned are also the publishers of 


Gray’s Botanies; Hitchcock's Scientific Text-Books; Fasquelle’s French Series; 


Wilson's Histories; Wasedbury's German Series; Bradbury's Music Books, Eto. 


G3 Those desiring to now more of our publications are requested to correspond with ua 
freely, and to send for our detcriptive catalogues and circulars. 


Ee Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. 
Address the Publishers, IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 
A cli 48 and 60 Walker Street, New York 
Sr, FF. D. HAUNT, Agent for introduction, care of 8. C, West & Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

















Spencerian Copy Books. 


The New Standard‘Edition of the Spencerian Copy-Books. Revised, 
Improved, and Newly Engraved, Ix Four Distinct Serics:- 








These New Books, on account of their Simplicity, Arrangement, Accuracy, Uni- 
Sormily, and Ruling, make the system the most easy to teach of any before the’ 

ublic. Original and Important Features, not found in any other system. The 
Ruling i in Nos, 1 and 2 regulates absolutely the Height, Slant, and Spacing 

DIAGRAMS, showing Analysi is and Proportions of the Letters, with Valuable 
Instructions and Cautions, are pl iced in attractive form above each copy. 

The System is used in Nine-tenths of allthe Normal Schools in the United States, 
It has been officially adopted and is used in all the Principal Cities from NEW 
YORK to ST. LOUIS. 

(ae" The STYLE of this PENMANSHIP is eminently snited to BUSINESS ; 
kence it is taught in all the LEADING COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 

(a¥” Most Liserat Terms given on COPY BOOKS furnished for Examination 
or Introduction, 








te) 


e ‘ ig x J ~! 
Spencerian Charts of Writing and Drawing, 
Siz in Number. In size, 24 by 30 Inches. Price, mounted, $3.50; in sheets, $2. 
They are so printed as to present the appearance of ‘SUPERIOR BLACK- 
BOARD WRITING. The lines being strong and well defined, the letters can be 
distinctly seen across the largest School-Room. 


Spencerian Key to Practical Penmanship, 


For the’ use of Teachers, Pupils,and professional Penmen, containing one hundred and 
seventy-six puges, and hundreds of Illustrations, isnow ready. 


‘THE FOLLOWING IS THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 





Introduction. Theory of Penmanship. | Variety of Style. Black-Board Writ- 
Material and Implements. ing, 
Position. Movements, Writing in Primary Schools. 
Classification of Letters and Figures. | Teaching in Common Schools and Sem- 
Form—Including Description, Analysis inaries, 
and Faults of Letters, with Sugges- | Counting and Dictation. Specimen 
tions for Correcting the Errors, Books. 
Figures, Spacing. Shading. Teaching in Commercial Colleges. 
Business Writing, Ladies’ Hand. Chirythmography. 


Drawing-- Explaining Margin of Charts. | Penmanship as a Profession. 


Price by Mail, 31,75, Cloth. $2,25, Cloth extra, tinted paper. 
‘ 


SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


These PENS combine Eiasticity of Action with Smoothness of Point not found 
in other Pens, and a nearer approximation to the real SWAN QUILL than any- 
thing hitherto invented. Are used in all of the principal COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGES in the UNITED STATES, and are pronounced by Accountanta, 
Teachers, Officials and Correspondents the BEST PENS MANUFACTURED. 

fe a Sample Gross, assorted, sent by mail upon the receipt of $1,75. 

Teachers and all interested are invited to send for our “ Cararoaee, ” and to 
correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 
§.¢, oaeee & CO, 


oago, 














J.B. COWPERTHWAIT, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


Would inyite the attention of Teachers and School Officers to the following 
valuable School Books. 


GREENF’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


By Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University. 


GREENE'S INTRODUCTION.......... eGiineaenmine .... Retail price 50 cts. 
GREENE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR  ......ccccecececcens * 8 “ 
ARTS GIN GS ACAD OL. 4 000 050 os hence 816 ariemeeesioe oe ae 85 “ 


These three books form the most ‘‘complete, progressive and scientific 
series” now before the public. 

Greene’s Grammers have been in use for more than twelve years, and are 
to-day ‘‘more popular than éver.” 

They stand the test of the school-room. The pupils who study these books 
say: J love Greene’s Granmar ; I can undersiand it. It is my favorite study. 

The best recommendation of these books is that they are in general use in 
the better class of schools in all parts of the United States, and have received 
the most flattering testimonials from those using them. They are used with 
great satisfaction in the Normal Schools of Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota; and 
the Public Schools of Rockford, Freeport, Galena, Springfield, Quiney, Peru, 
Peoria, Mattoon, etc., in Illinois; Detroit, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall, 
Battle Creek, Niles, Pontiac, Flint, St. Johns, Grand Rapids, and many other 
places, in Michigan; in Madison, Janesville, Beloit, Milwaukee, Racine, Ke- 
nosha, Geneva, ete., etc., in Wisconsin. 


BERARD’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE U. S&S. 
A new and revised edition, including a history of the late rebellion. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Retail Price 


WARREN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY......0-...sseceeees Cea ee) ON $0 76 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY ..........e000- ccocee 25 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL GHOGRAPAY q <oi6s0's 005000: 00, so esdsine 210 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL CHARTS. Per set, inclosed in a port- 

NOLO WICH HANH DOOK 5.4% 9. sleclerinsie'eiatie sivarateccalsrel ove cer ceecccere 15 00 


A new edition of the Common School Geography is in preparation, and will 
be ready in a few weeks. The Maps are to be entirely new, and somewhat 
enlarged. Several new Maps will be added. 


COLBURN’S ARITHMETICS. 


CONSISTING OF RETAIL PRICE 
COLBURN’S CHILD’S BOOK OF ARITHMETIC.,...... par(eigsinciviaascsee ee 
COLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. .........ccscees-cecees 85 
COLBURN’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC..........ecsceesceees 90 


COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC AND'ITS APPLICATION .......0.--000+6 120 





Ga¥"Copies of any of the above works (except the charts) will be furnished 
for examination, postage paid, on receipt of one-half of the retail price. 

(a¥"Teachers and School Officers of the West, desiring to introduce any of 
these books, can obtain them on favorable terms. For any infoemation re- 
garding terms, etc., please address the publisher, or, if more convenient, 


FRANK PEAVEY, Gen’! Western Agent, 


Office in Chicago with P. 0. Box 608, Cutcaco 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., No. 6 Custom-House Place. 











ENR We SAERV OCD? 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 








Henry M. Sherwood’s New Combination Desk and Seat. 


The standard length of this Desk is 8 feet 6 inches except the Primary whieh 
is 8 feet. It is mode of five different sizes. Height of seat, from 11 to 16 inches, 
accommodating scholars of all ages. Sise A. being the largest, then B, C, D, 
and E, graded in regularorder. The last in the row, or rear of the room, is a 
Back and Seat, as seen in the cut above. 

The stanchions or end pieces are iron, to which the wood work is held by 
screws. The Desk is made of cherry, nicely finished in oil or varnish, and sup- 
plied with our Patent Ink Well and screws for setting up Desk and fastening it 
to the floor. 

Where different sizes are required, care should be taken in ordering to have 
all in each row across the room, of the same height. In grading, the smallest 
should be set in front, and the largest in the rear of the room. 

In point of economy, this is the most desirable Desk made; being neat, con- 
venient, cheap, and durable. 

(Ss Castings sold separately, if desired. 


OTHER SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATSIN EVERY STYLE. 


ALSO 


GLOBES, MAPS, SCHOOL APPARATUS, ETC, ETC. 


Fienry M. Sherwood’s 
PATENT INK WELL FOR SCHOOLS. 


A well that will not get out of order. Itwillnotcorrode. Iteannotupset. It cannot be mad$ 
nolsy by turning onor off the cap. it cannot burst and spillthe ink; nor can it be removed and 
Tost by the pupils. 

It can be used in the holes made for other wells. 

It is economical, as the expenditure for each pupil, (where double desks are used,) 18 less than 
fifteen cents for his whole school going time. 

Price of Ink Wells—per dozen, $3,50 ; necessary keys furnished gratis. 

Send for Illustrated circular and price list of School Apparatus, etc. 

Address HENRY M. SHERWOOD, 
No. 2] Lombard Block, (First docr West of the Post Office.) Chicago, Ill. 








GermrTrmeeE BBS T. 
EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SILOULD HAVE 


Webster’s New Dictionary, 
WITH JIS000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In Dictionaries, ‘tis confest, who getteth Webster's GETS THE BEST. 


“i f EW hey The best English Dictionary, (1) in its Err 

bsth NER MOLOG!ES ; £0 says the North American Re- 

“7 view for January, 1865; (2) VocaBULarRy } 

has 114.000 words—10,000 more than any other 

English Dictionary; (3) Dserrnitions ; always 

excelling in this, made now still more valu- 

able: (5) Pronunciation ; Prof. Russell, the 

eminent orthoepist, d: clares that revised Web- 

ster ‘* the noblest contribution to sience, liter- 

ature and education * * * yet produced;” 

(6) PicrortsL ILLUSTRATIONS ; (7) TABLES, 

. one of which, that of Fictitious Names, is 

wortk the cost of the volume; [5] as the Lavest ; [9] in Mechanical Execution, [10] the 
Larcest single volume ever publis shed. 


In one volume of 1840 royal quarto pages; andin various common and fine bindings. 
**GET THE LATEST.” ‘‘GET THE BEST.” ‘‘GET WEBSTER.” 


Published by G. &. ©. MERRIAM, Spring field, Nass, Scup BY ALL BookseLLers. Speéct- 


men en of lust tations and other new features will be sent an application to the pub- 


ymological part remarka biy well done. *® ye have had no English Dictionary nearly 
£0 good in th spect.” -North Am. Revie, 


‘In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary t! vat ‘either E ngland or America can boast."—Na- 
tional Qué urte rly Review, Oct., 1864. 

‘* No English scholar can dis spens e with this work. ”"—Bibliothe eca Saer 

“* Truly a Mign um Opus, a monum ont a4 industry, reserrch, and erudit 
cordial recognition and the highes* praise of all who write, spe ak or study the English language.” 
—Eving. Quarterly Review, gsi , 1865. 

**In its neral accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which none avho 
= or write can hene eforward afford to dispense with."—Atlauntic Monthly, Nov., 

86. 

** Viewed as a whole, we are confident th: ivi g language } hasa Dictionary which so 
fally an‘ faithfully sets forth its present con nas ist. edi mn of Webster does that of 
our written and spoken English to rper 1865 

**THe New Wesesten is gcloric t is perfect—i Aste ances and defies competition—it leaves 
nothing to be desired. Asa monument of literary labor. or asa bus iness enterprise, magnificent in 
conception and almost faultle n execution, I think it equally admirable."—J. H. Raymond, 
ZL. D. Pres. Vassar Coileg 

WEBS ‘TERS ’ SCHOOL DICTIONARYES, Viz: 


Y. The Prizary. IV. Academic. 
IT. Common Se hoot. V. Counting House. 
Ill. High Schoo VI. University. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensively regard- 
ed as the standard authority in Orthography. Definition and Pronunei: ition, and as THE BEST 
Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and others. They are much more 
extensively sold and used than ail others com! ined. 

3F~ Webster's Sch: rol Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia ; 
MASON BROTHER 2S, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

gay Twenty-five copies of Weester’s New ILtustrateD Dictionary have just been placed in 

as mwiy of the Boston public schools by the School Boatd of that city 

The State of Maryland having recently established a free-school system, its State Board 
of Education has just adopte d Webster's series of Dictionaries asthe standard, and for exclusive 
use in the public schools of ‘hat State. 

SS” Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or corresponding 
officer, where such a one exists, has recommended Webster's Dictionary in the strongest terms. 
Among them are those of Meine, New Hampshire, Vermont, “Mass tchusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Iilinols, 
Missouri, Mich Ligan, lo Wisconsin, Afinnesota, North Car olina, Alabama California, and 
alsoCanada, iWENTY-THREE in all. 


STATE PURCHASES. 


The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster *s Unabr ldged in as many of her 
Pablic Schools. a State of ‘VISCONS'!N, over 4,000—nearly every School. The State of 
NEW JERSEY, 1,500—nearly every School. The State of MICHIGAN made provision for all 
her Schools. The’ State of MASSACHUSETTS has supplied her Schools —nearly all. 

More than fen times as many are sold of Webster's Dictionaries, as of any other series in this 
country. At least fowr-jftie of all the School Books published in this country own Webster as 
their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 

Sold by all Booksellers throughout the United States and British Provinces. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes 
of Standard Educational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING. 


National Pictorial Primer. Parker & Watson, 

National Series of Sch. Readers. 5 Nos. 

Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos. 

Smith’s Sch. Spellers and Definers, 4 Nos. 

Wright’s Analytical Orthography. 

Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics, 5 Nos. 

Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos. 

Davies’ Higher Mathematics—a complete 
course, 

Monteith & McNally’s Sch. Geographies. 
5 Nos. 

Clark’s Diagram System of English Gram- 
mar. 2 Nos. 

Beers’ System of Penmanship. 12 Nos. 

Self-Instructing Writing Books. 3 Nos. 

Willard's American & Universal Histories. 

Berard’s History of England. 

Monteith’s History of United States. 

Hanna’s Bible History. 

Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols. 

Northend’s School Speakers. 3 Nos. 

Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker. 

Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. 








Watts on the Mind. 

Boyd’s Composition and Logic. 

Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 

Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 

Beers’ Geographical Drawing-Book. 

Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science, 

Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 

Porter’s School Chemistries. 2 Nos. 

Wood’s Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos. 

Emmons’ Manual of Geology. 

Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 

Jarvis’ Text-Books in Anatomy. 

Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physi- 
ology. 

Mansfield’s Political Manual. 

Pujol & Van Norman’s French Class-book. 

De Torno’s Spanish Grammar. 

Brooks’ Annotated Greek & Latin Texts. 

Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 

Brooks’ Tracy’s & Carter’s Sch. Records. 

Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Scofield’s National School Tablets. 

Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 

The School-Boy’s Infantry Tactics. 





> 
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School Teacher’s Library, 


IN TWENTY-THREE VOLUMES, 


Including Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teaching ;” Holbrook’s “Normal 
Methods of Teaching,” and kindred works, 





Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to send to the 
publishers for their Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, where may be found detailed descriptions 


of all their issues. 


A. S. BARNES & CO,, Educational Publishers, 


51, 58, & 55 John Street, New York. 





h 
426 pp. 12mo.] “Tt is the best book extant.” 


PHYSIOLOGY AS A STUDY FOR SCHOOLS---A PRACTICAL 
TEXT-BOOK AT LAST! 


PHYSIOLOGY AND LAWS OF HEALTH. 


BY EDWARD JARVIS, M. D. 


[Price, $1,50. 





This work was prepared at the suggestion of the late Horaozk Mann, who felt the impor- 
tance of a more practical work than any offered to the public upon this essential branch of 
education. When, after three years of labor, the author presented him the result of his 
efforts, he said of it—‘‘Jt is the best book extant.” 

_ Before the child can have use for other knowledge, he must know how to live. He should, 
therefore, learn the nature and wants of his frame, and of its various organs, even earlier than 
he studies the features of the earth, the science of numbers, or the structure of language. 
The great and sole object of this work is to teach the laws of health, the powers of the several 
organs, the limit of their strength, the way in which they are to be developed and sustained, 
and the certain and evil consequences that follow their misapplication. For these purposes 
it teaches, first, the general structure of the organs; second, the law of their being and action ; 
and third, their application to and connection with the common affairs of life. The first is 
limited and only preparatory to the second, which is also limited and subordinate to the third. 
The third is almost infinite in its extent and variety, and requires much study. 

It is in the relative importance attached to these several departments of the study, that this 
work differs most essentially from all others. These seem intended rather to make anatomical 
scholars than practical self-managers. Science is their main purpose, health their secondary. 
On the other hand, Dr. Jarvis has had in view, mainly and uppermost, the practicable laws of 
health, and designs to teach such and such ouly as every one should learn and could apply to 
his own self-management. For this he uses anatomy and physiology only so far as they can 
be understood and remembered by the people at large, and only so far as is necessary ‘for 
the comprehension of the laws of health. 

As a guarantee of the scientific accuracy of the book, and its reliability as to facts, it may be 
mentioned that it was examined in MS., corrected, and approved by the following eminent 
authorities : i 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, Prof. of Anatomy, the chapter on THE SKIN---Dr. Henry J. Bowditch, 
of Boston Medical School, on DIGESTION---Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, Prof. of Surgery, on the 
BONES and MUSCLES---Dr. Luther V. Bell, Supt. of McClean Asylum, on the BRAIN and 
NERVOUS SYSTEM---Dr. John D. Fisher, on the LUNGS and RESPIRATION---Dr. A. A. 
Hayes, Mass. State Assayer and Chemist, on ANIMAL HEAT. [And others.] 


To see if the book was in the best manner adapted to Schools, Messrs. Saerwin, ApAams and 
Smirx, prominent teachers of Boston, were consulted. In case of any doubt as to language, 
Mr. Gro. B. Emerson, Rev. Dr. Paurrey and Mr. Cuarves Fotwrn carefully examined the work. 

During the short time that the original edition of this work (Jarvis’ Practical Physiology, 
was in print, it became immensely popular, but owing to the failure of its publishers, was lost 
to the public, and the plates have since lain inactive. As the same want still exists, and the 
people are more than usually alive to the importance of this branch of education, the author 
decided to publish anew, with important revisions, and a title more expressly adapted to the 
character of the work. The publishers have received since the announcement numerous let- 
ters from teachers, who testify to the merits of the work from experience, and congratulate 
themselves and the public upon the opportunity to use it. The work was scarcely out of 
press, when a most substantial testimonial was awarded by the Board of Education for the 
State of Maryland, which after careful comparison with competing text-books, unanimously 
adopted it for use in all common schools. 


fae~ Jarvis’ Primary Puysio.oey (price 90 cts.) is designed for Juvenile Classes. Teachers 
desiring to examine the books with a view to introduction, will be furnished specimens at 60 cts. and 
$1,00 per copy, respectively, post-paid. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 


51,53 & 55 John St., New York. 














AN ccna ie BIGELOW, 
chool £ wuts hing Ziouse, 


Se 


EVERY VARIET) Ff SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


Globes, Tellurians ries, Uy aching Forms. Geometrical and 
Arithimeté } f - ‘ub j C, 


Improved Ink W lis, Black Board Rabbers | zez), LIQUID SLATE, for the 
eourtruetion Boards i all, board oy paper; put up in tin cans; 
superior to at) that col ito public. Pints, Quarts, Gallons and 
half Giilons 


ght-Inch Globe, 


the most complete and convenient 
Globe for schoe] and home use ever 
manufactured. Being eight inches in 
diameter, every inch on the surface is 
quivalent to a thousand miles on the 
hvery sized Globe, trom 3 to 

whes in diameter, including two 
#IZES of Hemisphere Globes. 


ALSO, 


Philosophical and Chemical 
Apparatus 
OF ALL KIN 


“ALL from ONE, and the best manu- 
t this Country. 


PEIRCE’S SLATED GOODS. 


LEAF SLATES, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, 
Algebras,,or other books, 
TABLET SLATES, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless. 
FOLIO or BOOK SLATES, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to 
anything written on them, 
TEACHER: Do y ant a noiseless school-room? Then examine these 
noiseless slates. They are much lighter, more convenient, and do not break or crack 
Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. 
We ask a trial, confident that thos: g them will be pleased with the supericrity of the artt- 
eles for the purposes designed. ze We have the exciusive Agency fer the West 
(aeSee outside cover page. 
Catalogues and Circulars, illustrated, sent on application 
ANDREWS & BicCcHBOw’. 
63 Washington Street, Crosby's Opera House, CHICAGO, 





ANDREWS & BIGELOW, 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 





WE WAVE THE SOLE WESTERN AGENCY OF THE CELEBRATED 


CHASE’S SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Manufactured at the Western Scnoo. Frrnitcre Works. 

W. Caasx & Son, manufacturers, after an experience of fourteen years in this branch, have 
80 perfected their patterns and machinery that their furniture has now no superior, East or Weat, 
Every desirable siyle of Schoo! Desk, Seat, and Teacher's Desk, single and double, made. Tee- 
timeniala in regard to its superiority are given by the Superintendents of Schvols in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Bloomington, Toledo, Kalamazoo, Milwaukee, Davenport, and many other cities and 
towns where it has been introduced. 

PUBLISHERS OF 
MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 

These map* are used throughout the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and more 
genersily than any othersin the Western States. They represent the very latest changes in 
boundary, ure better and more widely known than any other series in America. Publishera of 

Camp's Series of Geographies and Mapping Plates, 
Keys to Mitchell’s Maps, and designed especially to accompany them. This system of Geo- 
graphical stucy. outline maps with keys and mapping plates, (skeleton maps for drawing,) has 
been pronounced, by those who have given it their attention, to be the only true one for common 
school use. Prepared by Hon. David N. Camp, Superintendent Schools in Conn,, and Principal 
of State Norinal School. 
TABLETS & CHARTS OF ALL KINDSB. 
BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS, (Exclusive Western Sale.) 
PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S WRITING TABLE'S, 
COLTON’S COLORED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS. 
SCHOFIELD’S NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS, 
PAGE’S AND SANDER’S ELOCUTIONARY CHARTS, 
SANDERS’ PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS. 
McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC CHARTS, 
YEOMAN’S CHEMICAL CHART. 
EUREKA TABLET, &c., &., &¢., &e. 
Publishers of 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 


With various Mountings. Large, 10 in set. District School series, 8 in set. 
Currer’s Text Booxs, Krys To anove CHarts, 
Furnished on special terms for introduction, 


Colton’s Map of Wisconsin, Towa, Ilinois and Missouri, giving 
Railroad distances, &¢., Ac. 


iF For further particulars see Advertisement on inside of cover. _ Lilustrated Catalogue and 
ivcalara for each department sent on application. Address, ‘ 


AIVDREWS & BIGELOW 


No. 63 Washington St,, (Crosby’s Opera House,) Chicago. 











